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woman who, without evil intention, receives and reads
love letters, provided that she goes no further. Still more
curious is the section in the Instructions by which he con-
demns usury only in the case of men exacting it as a trade;
he seems, in fact, to authorise what might be termed
occasional usury, that is to say, cases where a person
having at his disposal a capital sum, seeks to make it
fruitful by a loan at a good rate of interest. In these early
years, in fact, he was interesting himself in those problems
of finance and credit which were to concern him later:
for we should recall that during his ministry he tried hard
to regularise a loan system by the establishment of public
pawnshops.
All in all, this short treatise, too little known and not
regarded with due importance, shows its author at pains
to reconcile Catholic principles with the necessities of
worldly life. It is the work of a man of the world and a
statesman who, as an ecclesiastic, seeks to uphold the
purity of the faith, but also realises that excessive rigour
would inevitably drive many hearts away from it. Perhaps
he does not push the spirit of concession so far as the
Jesuits. It is none the less true that the Jansenism of
Pascal would have found in these pages, had they been
open to him, ground for indignation against their softness
and facility. But Richelieu's attitude here enables us
again to claim that his Catholicism rested on a political
as much as on a religious foundation, and that to him it
was the paramount form of governance as well as a spiritual
rule of life.
Whilst the young Bishop was wholeheartedly devoting
himself to all the duties of his charge, he did not lose sight
of his ultimate goal: Paris, the Court, and direct service
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